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not be thoroughly informed.1 The murderer confessed in
Newgate, that his chief design was against Mr. Secretary
St. John, who happened to change seats with Mr. Harley,
for more convenience of examining the criminal:2 and being
asked what provoked him to stab the chancellor? he said,
that not being able to come at the secretary, as he intended,
it was some satisfaction to murder the person whom he
thought Mr. St. John loved best.3

And here, if Mr. Harley has still any enemies left, whom
his blood spilt in the public service cannot reconcile, I hope
they will at least admire his magnanimity, which is a quality
esteemed even in an enemy: and I think there are few
greater instances of it to be found in story. After the
wound was given, he was observed neither to change his
countenance, nor discover any concern or disorder in his
speech : he rose up, and walked along the room while he
was able, with the greatest tranquillity, during the midst of
the confusion. When the surgeon came, he took him aside,
and desired he would inform him freely whether the wound
were mortal, because in that case, he said, he had some
affairs to settle, relating to his family. The blade ofcthe
penknife, broken by the violence of the blow against a rib,
within a quarter of an inch of the handle, was dropt out (I
know not whether from the wound, or his clothes) as the
surgeon was going to dress him; he ordered it to be taken
up, and wiping it himself, gave it some body to keep, saying,
he thought "it now properly belonging to him." He shewed
no sort of resentment, or spoke one violent word against

1                                    Swift furnished Mrs. Manley with hints for her pamphlet entitled,
"A True Narrative Of what pass'd at the Examination Of the Marquis
De Guiscard," 1711.   See note on p. 41 of vol. v. of present edition.
[T. S.]

2                                     " The matter was thus represented in the weekly paper called ' The
Examiner *; which Mr. St. John perused before it was printed, but
made no alteration in that passage."  Swift's "Memoirs Relating to
that Change," etc. (vol v., p. 389 of present edition).   [T. S.]

3                                   Guiscard could hardly have been aware of St. John's true sentiments
towards Harley.   In 1717 Bolingbroke, writing in his "Letter to Sir
William Windham," says : " I abhorred Oxford to that degree, that I
could not bear to be joined with him in any case " (edit. 1753, P- 94)-
And yet, when it was feared that Harley might die from his wound,
St. John remarked to Swift that "he was but an ill dissembler" and
liarley's life was "absolutely necessary."  [T. S.]